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World Reactions to the 
American Election 


* 


Mr. Jounson: On this joint discussion of the British Broadcasting 
rporation and the University of Chicago Rounp Tasie we will hear 
sreactions today from New York, London, Paris, and Sydney, Australia, 
«on the American presidential election. 

On November 4 we had the largest turnout ever in American 
political history, with 593 million votes being cast for the presidency. 
Just under 33 million were cast for General Eisenhower and about 263 
million for Governor Stevenson—the largest vote, by the way, that a 
defeated candidate ever received and more than any victorious candi- 
date has received except when Franklin Roosevelt, in 1936 and 1940, 
received slightly more. 

It was a great personal victory for General Eisenhower, not for the 
Republican party. Always before when a President has won by so large 
a margin as General Eisenhower has won, both houses of Congress 
have been captured too by a large margin. This time, however, the 
Republicans captured control of the United States Senate by the margin 
of one vote; and in the case of the House of Representatives only by 
somewhere between two and seven votes. Thus the Republican party 
by no means is the majority party yet at this point. There are, of 
course, splits in each of our two big parties on foreign-policy questions, 
and it seems clear to me that General Eisenhower will need the support 
of many Democrats in Congress for his foreign-policy position. 

Now, Mr. Hazlitt, how does the election look to you? 


Mr. Hazuirr: Of course, it is very difficult for anyone to predict for- 
eign policy. Foreign policy reduces itself to a set of specific actions, and 
those actions are taken to meet circumstances as they arise. But for 
those who fear that the election may mean a return to isolationism, it 
can safely be said that such fears are groundless. In the first place, the 
term “isolationism” in recent years has largely come to be used here 
not as a serious description of any policy but as a term of abuse directed 
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against anyone who criticized the Administration’s policy. The label 
has been irrationally pinned, for example, on those who have wanted 
to extend our operations in Korea or who have wanted to put more 
emphasis on Asia and less on Europe. There are very few real isolation- 
ists in America today. Anyone who has read Mr. Taft’s recent book, 
for example, might think him mistaken on this point or that but could 
hardly call him an isolationist. 

General Eisenhower, of course, represents the so-called international- 
ist wing of the Republican party and not the so-called isolationist wing. 
He will try to get us out of the stalemate in Korea, of course, but his 
emphasis will continue to be on cooperation with Europe in measures 
for the common defense against Russian aggression. 

It is true that he may approve some reduction in the over-all size of 
our foreign-aid program, both military and economic; but this might 
have happened under Stevenson too. After all, we are spending this 
fiscal year something like ten billion dollars on such aid, and no one 
thinks that we can keep up such a rate indefinitely. This foreign-aid 
sum alone is ten times the entire annual military expenditure of the 


Roosevelt administration before our involvement in the second World 
War. 


Mr. Jounson: Thank you, Mr. Hazlitt. We now go to the B.B.C. in 
London and to Mr. MacKenzie. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Thank you, Walter Johnson. We are delighted, on 
behalf of the world-wide B.B.C. audience, to have this opportunity for 
an exchange of views with you. You know, it is an evidence of 
America’s importance in the world that all of us here have been follow- 
ing your election with very nearly as much interest and enthusiasm as 
you have. Of course, since the results, our serious papers have been 
filled with endless columns of speculation about the significance of the 
election; and, of course, we are particularly concerned with the way it 
may affect us here in Western Europe. 

I have with me in the studio one of our leading journalists, Donald 
Maclachlan, assistant editor of The Economist and writer on interna- 
tional affairs. Would you care to lead off with a comment on the 
British reaction to the American election as you have seen it? 


Mr. Macracnian: Let me be frank. Most people here are somewhat 
puzzled and perhaps a bit nervous. You see, nobody under forty really 
remembers a Republican administration. Lots of people have known 
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d liked General Eisenhower, but very few people have liked what 
aey have heard about the Republicans in opposition. There is the 
‘reatest respect and affection and gratitude for General Eisenhower, 
ut we are not sure that we really know Mr. Eisenhower. That is my 
st point. 

The second is that we have been through very trying times together, 
e Democratic administration and ourselves, and a change from that is 
Jarming. Our cooperation has been based on a number of personal 
sriendships, personal understandings, and working together for twelve 
r thirteen years. Mr. Acheson, for instance, is a very popular Secretary 
f State in this country, and now we are going to have a change. Any 
change in the critical world such as it is now tends to be alarming to 
hose who are not quite certain of the future. 

The third thing is that we all realize, in this country, that we have 
“o come to a new stage in approaching the question of the dollar prob- 
em and in approaching relations with Russia. But we wonder what 
she Republican approach to the dollar problem will be; and we wonder 
hat new methods of dealing with Russia, whether it is in Korea or 
hether it is in Eastern Europe, General Eisenhower is going to find. 
The general feeling here, I think, after the initial pleasure that Gen- 
ral Eisenhower himself has had great success, the reaction now is one 
f questioning about the future. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Before I call in Paris, would you like to put a 
‘specific question before our New York friends which they will perhaps 
answer for us a little later on? 


Mr. Macracutan: Yes. I would like to put my question particularly 
‘to Mr. Hazlitt. I have been reading an article of his. I have it in front 
of me, and I have heard what he said. He wants to reduce expendi- 
tures. So do we in this country. I think that he wants to see a deflation. 
We are trying to have one in this country. But is he quite certain that 
the Republican administration knows how to control a deflation? This 
is a matter of life and death to us and Europe, because, as I am sure 
Mr. Hazlitt well knows, a small recession in American business is very 
nearly a major depression in Europe and the sterling area. That is my 
question to Mr. Hazlitt. 

Mr. MacKenzie: While he is taking a moment to think it over, I 


would like now to call on Paris and ask Robert Guillain, foreign 
correspondent for Le Monde, to give us the French reaction to the 
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American elections and to put any questions he would like to the New 
York people. 


Mr. Guriiain: As a Frenchman I am quite interested in hearing Mr. 
Maclachlan and to realize that the British reactions to the American 
elections are in some ways similar to ours. Behind official satisfaction, 
there is some nervousness about the international implications. In 
Governor Stevenson we saw the representative of a foreign policy we 
knew, even if the man himself was rather unknown, whereas we feel 
that with President Eisenhower we face a well-known man but an un- 
known foreign policy. We warmly welcomed his good-will message re- 
cently to France after the election, but the traditional friendship be- 
tween France and America has been undergoing a disturbing strain 
lately. 

For us first there is the German problem, and on this point we 
have some misgivings, for we fear that the American pressure for a 
quick rearmament of Germany will be renewed now, whereas for our 
part we believe that more time is needed to integrate a reborn Ger- 
many into the European community and the Atlantic Alliance. 

This question is tied in very strongly with our second problem—that 
is the problem of Indo-China. On that point we fear that the help from 
a Republican administration may be too lukewarm. We do not want to 
entangle our allies in the Indo-Chinese war, but we have to have more 
help in money and arms to pull out eventually and leave Indo-China 
to non-Communist Indo-Chinese and therefore be stronger in Europe, 
which is our main point. 

And, thirdly, there is the North African problem for us. Here we do 
hope that the Eisenhower victory will help a better understanding of 
our position. He must know how important it is for the future of 
France and for Europe to prevent trouble in Africa. But trouble will be 
increased and not cured, we believe, if the United States or the United 
Nations would interfere in Tunis or Morocco. It would lead to disinte- 
gration in North Africa, and this would serve only Moscow. 

Moscow and communism, of course, are our main and the common 
problems of all of us around the microphone. Frankly, in France we 
would like to see Ike and the Americans forget his election speech on 
the so-called “rollback” policy against Russia. The implications of such 
a policy seem to be highly dangerous and likely to make the Cold War 
hot. We will watch with intense interest, of course, the test which will 
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irobably come soon in Korea, following the visit of the new President. 
I would like to end with a question that would be relating to our 
ain problem, and that is the German problem. Can we French expect 
t Republican policy to lean more heavily on Germany and be more 
sistent on German rearmament? 


Mk. Jounson: All right, Mr. Hazlitt; you have a question posed now 
oy Mr. Maclachlan in London on deflation and on reduction of ex- 
denditures and what that will do to Europe. 


Mr. Hazutr: I would like to begin with the deflation question 
hich Mr. Maclachlan asked. Of course it would be very difficult for a 
epublican administration to try to control a deflation. I do not believe 
myself that a deflation should be attempted; and I do not think that 
there is any sentiment over here for attempting a deflation. I do think 
sthat there is considerable sentiment for halting the inflation, but even 
this is something which is very difficult to manage. One of the troubles 
about an inflation is that you cannot even hold it and get on a new 
plateau and be even there. What happens is you are almost certain to 
‘bring about some sort of crisis, just as you people have confronted in 
England. when you try to have your disinflation policy. So, I do think 
that the election of General Eisenhower will mean some effort to con- 
trol, to halt the inflation and that we would not have had that without 
his election. In other words, if Stevenson had been elected, I think that 
the inflation here would have gone on. 


Mr. Jounson: We have one other question which was posed, this 
time by Mr. Guillain, in Paris, on the question of whether or not the 
Republican victory means that the United States government will lean 
more heavily on Germany and on German rearmament than the last 
three or four years of the Democratic administration. 


Mr. Hazurrr: That will depend very much on General Eisenhower’s 
own feeling about the matter. And he has been closer to the situation 
than the people on this side of the water. I mean that he has been 
closer than Mr. Truman has been to it or Mr. Acheson; so I think that 
he would be inclined perhaps to respect French feelings more, indeed, 


than Mr. Acheson or Mr. Truman did. 


Mr. MacKenzie: I think that it would be extremely interesting now 
if we could call in our friends in Sydney, Australia. They have been 
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listening to our discussion so far, and I would like to ask Mr. Black, 
a leading economist and writer on international affairs in Australia, 
whether he would comment as the others have done and give us 
Australian reactions and perhaps pose a question to you. 

Mr. Brack: We are very happy in Sydney to join you in this discus- 
sion. I may say that Australians followed the election with very, very 
great interest. They are somewhat surprised at the results. They liked 
the wit and the wisdom of Mr. Stevenson. They recognize that General 
Eisenhower is an internationalist, but there is a feeling of concern here. 
For example, did Mr. Eisenhower make a commitment of any sort to 
the Taft forces? That seems to us to be an important question, because — 
if he is going to offer aid to foreign policy, he will need the support of 
Congress, and Congress will to some extent be dominated in the Senate 
by the elder men who hold the committee chairmanships; and Senator 
Taft will be one of those men, probably a leader, in a key position. 

On the other hand, we are very interested here in the question of 
what exactly is the new emphasis on Far Eastern policy which the Re- 
publicans promise. General Eisenhower’s remarks there were vague. 
We would not think, for example, that a policy of sending increased 
aid to Formosa constituted a Far Eastern policy. 

We are wondering whether the Republicans have any views on the 
comments made recently by the Secretary General of NATO, General 
Ismay, whether, for example, the Far Eastern Defense Pact and NATO 
can in some way be merged so that there is not, so to speak, a piece- 
meal approach to security but an over-all approach. 

Particularly we are concerned now about the future of Republican 
policy with respect to tariffs and foreign aid. We wonder whether 
the Republicans are going to be really tender about admitting Austra- 
lian wool. This is not simply a local interest, because the dollar receipts 
from wool affect the dollar problem in the entire sterling area and 
would raise a much larger problem than simply the Australian balance 
of payment. 

On the question of technical aid, for example, we think because we 
are members of a Colombo Plan program that the United States Point 
Four program is a good one; and, in the case of India, the great pro- 
gram of rural development there has appealed to us. And if there are 
to be cuts, as suggested by Mr. Hazlitt, then we wonder whether or 
not America will not be throwing away its most powerful weapon, 
based upon its capacity to give economic aid and technical assistance. 
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And so I would say that we are concerned here to know what is the 
specific content of Republican policy, particularly in relation to the Far 
Bast. We do not think a purely psychological anti-Communist ap- 
oroach is any good. I therefore put back to Mr. Hazlitt this question: 

hat is the Republican attitude likely to be on tariffs? They have not 
deen particularly friendly or disposed toward the Reciprocal Trade pro- 
gram; and if they do raise tariffs, they will not only make more difficult 
the problem in Europe but the problem throughout the whole British 
}}Commonwealth of Nations. I wonder if those questions might be taken 
up in New York. 


Mr. Hazuitr: Mr. Black, answering your last question about the 

‘Republican attitude toward tariffs, I do not really think that the tariff 

policy will be much different under General Eisenhower than it would 

Ihave been under Governor Stevenson had he been elected. The last 

‘time the Republicans were in power, the Republican Congress con- 

tinued the Reciprocal Trade program. I imagine that under General 

Eisenhower’s leadership they would again resume it. 

Our policy about tariffs has been rather mixed, within both the 
Democratic and the Republican parties. But General Eisenhower will 
depend very heavily on Democratic votes, especially on Southern 
Democratic votes; and it is from the Southern Democrats, from the 
growers and the exporters of cotton of the South, that the main interest 
and the main pressure for free trade has come. So, he will have to 

listen to that pressure. 

As for the general question of foregin trade, I think that the tendency 
will be for us to move in the direction of reduction of tariffs rather 
than of raising them. Some of us are concerned over here about Euro- 
pean isolationism which gets very little discussion and which is re- 
flected above all in exchange control. So long as exchange control is in 
existence, it does not seem to some of us to matter very much whether 
we reduce our tariffs or not. Our tariffs become an academic question 
as compared with the very stringent controls involved in exchange con- 


trols. 


Mr. Jonson: It is very pleasant, Mr. Black, to hear that Mr. Hazlitt is 
an optimist now on this question of tariffs and Reciprocal Trade agree- 
ments; but you did raise an important question as to whether General 
Eisenhower had made any serious commitments to Senator Taft which 
might upset any such arrangements. Senator Taft has opposed Recipro- 
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cal Trade agreements in the Congress of the United States. But I do 
think that Mr. Hazlitt is quite right that General Eisenhower will be 
able to count upon many Southern Democratic votes for a continuation 
of the Reciprocal Trade program. 

One other major issue which was raised by Mr. Black in Australia 
which deserves some treatment from us here in New York is this whole 
question of a new emphasis on Far Eastern policy. What is this new 
emphasis? As Mr. Black points out, Formosa and aid to Formosa 
hardly constitute a Far Eastern policy. 


Mr. Hazuitr: It is hard, very hard to say now what General Eisen- 
hower will do about Far Eastern policy. But it has also been very hard 
to say, from day to day, what Mr. Truman was going to do about Far 
Eastern policy or what Governor Stevenson would have done about Far 
Eastern policy. The argument which Mr. Truman made in the cam- 
paign, it seems to me, was that he had got us into too deep a mess for 
General Eisenhower to be able to get us out of it. That is the problem 
which we confront—how to extricate ourselves from a very complicated 
situation into which we blundered. 


Mr. MacKenzie: There perhaps may be one supplementary ques- 
tion on that Far Eastern business which is occasionally raised. If Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s mission to Korea does not lead to a peace in Korea— 
and we all hope that it will—is there any possibility that the older Mac- 
Arthur wing of the Republican party might insist upon attempting to 
end the war in the Far East by extending the war to the Chinese main- 
land, to the Manchurian sanctuary, for example? That is a view which 
has often caused shivers down the spine of people in Western Europe, 
and we are wondering if it might come to the fore again. 


Mr. Hazurrr: Of course, we face a dilemma in Korea. We face the 
prospect either of extending the war in the hope of victory or of with- 
drawing. We cannot stay where we are, in a stalemate, just hoping 
that the Communists may finally agree to such a stalemate and agree 
to let us out without any further difficulties. I think that there will be a 
demand for victory if there is not a demand for withdrawal. The di- 
lemma is a very serious one, and I would not be able to undertake to 
say, at this time, how we would attempt to solve it. 


Mr. Jounson: I am not sure that I would agree that we kave just two 
alternatives here—either withdrawal or intervention in a further situa- 
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tion in China. Although it is frustrating and bewildering to have this 
ar in Korea, nevertheless we can stay in for years, as was done in the 
ineteenth century by Britain in certain police actions. I know that it 
ill be expensive, but that is cheaper than a third world war. 


Mr. Hazuirr: That would make a “trilemma” rather than a dilemma, 
«and I do not think that that would be a very satisfactory choice either. 


Mr. Mactacuian: The question which we are asking about Korea is 
tthis: We do not imagine that General Eisenhower is going to try to solve 
the Korean dilemma by extending the war. I believe that he has said 
exactly the opposite. Nor do we believe the Americans are going to 
withdraw just like that. What we want to know is this: Will a Repub- 
lican administration be prepared to consider haggling with China and 
Russia, negotiating with China and Russia, along the lines which Re- 
publicans, in opposition, refused to allow the Democrats even to con- 
sider? That is the question which is worrying us. There are some 
people who say that it will be possible for General Eisenhower, 
with his prestige and his majority, to take a line toward China and 
North Korea which it was impossible for the Democrats to take for 
reasons that Mr. Hazlitt well knows. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Before you answer that in New York, could we 
ask Paris to comment on their view of this problem of relations with 
China and Russia over matters of Korea and the Far East generally? 


Mr. Guitar: Yes, certainly! We believe too in Paris that putting 
Asia first would be terribly detrimental to the Atlantic Alliance, and we 
do not believe that there is an alternative of extending the war in Korea 
or withdrawing. We in Indo-China have been five years at war without 
withdrawing. So I think that we might get a little more patience. 
Anyway, we do believe that Eisenhower is a man who can bring us 
peace and not war, for with his tremendous prestige, his will for peace 
will not be mistaken for appeasement in America. He may be better 
fit than anybody else to speak reason with Stalin. 


Mr. Hazurrr: In answer to the question from London about hag- 
gling and negotiating, it seems to me that we have already been doing 
that for more than a year and that we have come out very badly on it. 
What the haggling has resulted in has been continuous propaganda by 
the Communists against America. We have lost considerable face by it, 
and we have gained very little. So, I think that the country is very im- 
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patient with what is going on in Korea and that that is one of the chief 
reasons why they elected General Eisenhower. They did not know 
exactly what he was going to do, but they hoped he would do some- 
thing different than we were doing. In answer to Mr. Guillain’s ques- 
tion, of course France has been fighting this war in Indo-China for 
five years, but nobody there is very happy about that. 


Mr. Jounson: I think that Mr. Guillain is making a very important 
point in terms of the fact that the American people should not be 
impatient in international affairs. It is a point with which I agree en- 
tirely. I think that we have to realize that in the past it has often taken 
a long time to make a peace. For instance, at the close of the Napoleon- 
ic Wars, it took a year to write the peace at that time. If we go back to 
the seventeenth century and the Thirty Years’ War, the peace negotia- 
tions dragged on for years. So, I would hope no precipitate action is 
taken by the new administration and that we are a patient people. 


Mr. Hazuirr: I think that the American people have been more 
than patient, overpatient, with bad policies, and they have ceased to be 
patient with those policies. That is the chief thing, I think, that the 
election meant. 


Mr. Jounson: Well now, in terms of the few minutes remaining on 
this joint B.B.C—University of Chicago Rounp Tasie broadcast, I 
wonder if Mr. MacKenzie in London would call Mr. Black in Sydney, 
Australia, into the discussion. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Black, we wonder if you have further comment on 
this whole problem of the Far East. 


Mr. Brack: We would not like to see the war extended against 
China; but we wonder whether American policy, if a cease-fire, an 
armistice, is brought about, is capable of then going on to consider 
the wider political issues in the Far East. That question, I think, is 
one which we doubt somewhat, because we think that to some extent 
the forces represented by the more reactionary people like, for exam- 
ple, Senator McCarthy, may well denounce any attempt to come to 
terms on a general basis with Communist China in the Far East, and 
yet some such solution is ultimately inescapable. 

And the second thing is that I am puzzled at the belief that if you 
gradually reduce your containment expenditures, you would also be 
able to reduce simultaneously the expenditures on the economic devel- 
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pment of backward areas. When you see the extent of that economic 
id against the tremendous size of the American gross national product 
the national income based on this enormous productive capacity— 
ne wonders whether this is not a suggestion that the Republicans are 
oing to try to have a rather cheap foreign policy—I mean cheap in the 
xpenditure sense—in order to get domestic reductions of taxation. I 
onder whether Mr. Hazlitt might have comment on that. 


Mr. Hazurrr: Speaking of your first question, about truce terms, 
“we have been working on truce terms now for more than a year. We 
Jhave given, in the opinion of most people, the utmost concessions we 
can make, and I do not think that there is any pressure for any further 
concessions—for example, on prisoners of war—which would be a sur- 
render of principle. 

When you come to Point Four, I do not pretend to know what Gen- 
eral Eisenhower will want to do about that; but it was a policy which 
was very lightly developed by Mr. Truman in his Inaugural Address, 
and I understand that he said it in order to put a little oomph in the 
statement—it was a sort of a last-minute thought. 

My own feeling is that Point Four actually retards world develop- 
ment rather than improves it, because it lets these people, these back- 
ward countries, refuse to make the kind of reforms that they would 
have to make in order to attract foreign private capital or even domestic 
private capital. It is precisely because they have not done that in the 
past that they are underdeveloped. 


Mr. Jounson: One other question raised by Mr. Black in Sydney was 
the question of whether or not the extreme wing of the Republican 
party would control General Eisenhower. I think that it is encouraging 
to me, and perhaps to Mr. Black, that three of the extreme right wing— 
Kem, Cain, and Ecton—were defeated in this election. The other ques- 
tion remains: Will Senator McCarthy and Senator Jenner have great 
influence in the Republican administration? 


Mr. Hazurr: I expect them to have very little influence. In fact, the 
big influence will be exerted by some of the Southern Democrats, like 
Senator Byrd, who supported Eisenhower or rather refused to support 
Mr. Truman. These Southern Democrats, under Senator Byrd’s leader- 
ship, have not objected to the foreign policy of the Administration. 


An Article from The Listener, the magazine of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation 


QUGHT EUROPEANS TO CRITICISE THE 
UNITED STATES?* 


By RAYMOND ARON 


Political and Diplomatic Correspondent, Le Figaro 


* 


SINCE the end of the war, the countries of continental Europe have 
enjoyed the protection, the material aid, and the financial assistance of 
the United States. American strength and determination have been 
their only defence against a Russian invasion. Today they still look to 
the other side of the Atlantic for arms, and for part of the dollars with 
which to cover their essential purchases in the dollar area. But the dis- 
proportion in strength between the European countries and the United 
States is bound to make itself felt in their day-to-day relations, and in- 
evitably gives rise to reactions which are complex and sometimes con- 
tradictory. 

We can disregard the communists, whose feverish anti-Americanism 
is only the counterpart of their complete subservience to the Soviet 
Union. Amongst the non-communists, what are the different attitudes? 
The first, of which the so-called neutralists are the typical representa- 
tives, consists in denying our dependence, in declaring that Europeans 
have it in their power to shake off the so-called domination of Amer- 
ica, and that the danger of war would be reduced, if not removed al- 
together, if the Europeans cut themselves loose from their powerful 
protector. In its extreme form, this attitude is to be found especially in 
France, and above all amongst the French intellectuals. 

It is easy enough on paper to counter the arguments by which its 
supporters try to justify this attitude. For example, neutralism assumes 
that in peace time, or in what is called the cold war, the Soviet Union 
would show less hostility towards Europeans if they declared them- 

* This article was the eighth in a series of nine talks presented over the European Service 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation on “The Impact of American Power in Europe” 
(see The Listener, April 3, 1952). 
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Ives neutrals. But this idea rests on a wrong interpretation of Soviet 
ssychology and diplomacy. The Stalinists count as enemies all those 
ho do not accept without reservation their own doctrine. Sometimes 
Fey are content with a declaration of neutrality, when their aim is to 
reak up a coalition which they dislike; but once they have achieved 
nis first objective, their new aim will become to drive the Americans 
ut of the old continent, so that left to themselves, the Europeans will 
easily absorbed into the Russian sphere. 

This school of thought, because it hopes to break our ties with the 
nited States, likes to picture a Soviet Union strictly on the defensive, 
listurbed by the preparations which the Americans are making, and 
ishing only'to assure its own security. But this picture has no relation 
0 the facts. It is enough to remember the diplomacy of the Soviet 
Jnion between 1943 and 1947, when the Western Powers were making 
‘very effort to collaborate with Russia, to understand the misconcep- 
ion on which the neutralist attitude is based. As for what we might 
pect if the worst happened and war broke out, it is difficult to feel 
optimistic. The Europeans, in all probability, would be involved in the 
sonflict, whether they had declared themselves “neutrals” or not. The 
only difference would be that, deprived of arms and unprepared for 
-he challenge, they would be doomed to occupation, of which the expe- 
ience of eastern Europe has shown us the horrors. 

At the other extreme we find the attitude of the new collaborateurs, 
of those who accept American leadership—just as in the past they ac- 
scepted the supremacy of the Third Reich. Sometimes, unfortunately, 
sthey are the same people. There are institutes for the study of American 
affairs which have as their directors men who, at one time, were direc- 
tors of institutes for the study of Franco-German affairs. Certainly the 
reasons are quite different, and the reorientation is an artificial result 
of political circumstances. But the question is one of a psychological 
attitude. To accept passively the decisions of American policy is as de- 
plorable as to pretend to isolated independence—which means, simply, 
impotence. 

Somewhere between these two extremes, obviously, there is a way in 
which Europeans can make good use of the power and the help which 
America can provide. But let us make no mistake about it, each one of 
us is tempted time and again by the attitude both of the neutralist and 
of the collaborateur. Each of us makes in turn the mistakes, first of 
one, and then of the other. At one moment, so as to recover our self- 
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esteem, so as not to feel inferior because of the feeling of subservience 
to the Americans, we are tempted to speak ill of our allies, to denounce 
their “barbarity,” and to trumpet abroad the superiority of our own 
culture. At another, conscious of our own weakness, and of our de- 
pendence on financial and military aid, we fall into the other extreme 
and resign ourselves, with disguised bitterness, to the will of America. 
With regard to the United States, each European carries within him- 
self a neutralist and a collaborateur. And nothing irritates the Amer- 
icans more than this oscillation between the two attitudes, this alterna- 
tion of exaggerated revolt and exaggerated submission. 

What, then, should we aim at? The answer is simple: a firm recog- 
nition of solidarity, frankness, and the will to restore to Europe as far 
as possible and as fast as possible the right degree of freedom of action. 
The Americans, like every other people, have their defects and their 
qualities; one might in fact say they have the defects of their qualities. 
A young and optimistic people, they have a tendency to be impulsive; 
sometimes they reverse their policy unexpectedly. Their policy towards 
Germany, which has gone from the non-fraternisation of 1945 to the 
alliance in fact of today, has been altered, not gradually, but by bounds, 
each one being determined by some Soviet initiative. The United States 
have moved in scarcely a generation from a position of almost com- 
plete indifference to world affairs to one where, to an unparalleled ex- 
tent, they hold in their hands the fate of the free world, from Tokyo 
to Paris, covering south-east Asia and the Near East. They have made 
mistakes, and they will make others. The tradition of an unquestioning 
anti-imperialism has led them to underestimate the dangers of a pre- 
cipitate retreat by the Europeans which would leave a gap to be quickly 
filled by communism. They put their trust, during the war, in the So- 
viet Union, which took advantage of the fact to enslave 100,000,000 
Europeans. The decisions of the State Department are often paralysed 
and distorted by the movement of public opinion, or by the violence 
of the opposition. It is not always easy to know whether the Secretary 
of State is expressing his own opinion or one which has been forced on 
him by the most fiery orators of the opposite party. The United States 
have not yet found a policy for Asia which would avoid at the same 
time the loss of the last remaining positions of the west on the conti- 
nent, and involvement in a ruinous war. 

I could continue this catalogue. But let us take the criticisms one by 
one: have the Europeans found the secret of containing the Soviet 
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nion without running risks, of negotiating with Russia without agree- 
g to crippling concessions? The truth is that with regard to most of 
ne problems of diplomacy, the different opinions between which states- 
en hesitate find expression in each of the countries of the Atlantic 
liance. There are plenty of opponents of Chiang Kai-shek in the 
nited States, and, if the Europeans held the responsibility for western 
rategy, would they give up Formosa to the Chinese communists 
sithout compensation and without delay? 

We are right to criticise the United States when we think they are 
taking mistakes; it is the duty of friends and of allies. If we are not al- 
ays listened to, that is explained partly by the fact that he who is 
ongest is always inclined to think himself the most intelligent, but 
so by the complexity of the situation and by the doubts which men 
£ good faith have difficulty in overcoming when they have to recom- 
aend a solution or a decision. The worst mistake which we Europeans 
aake—and make too often—is to hide a part of what is in our 
oughts. For example, the Americans are convinced that integration 
r unification is essential for the well-being of the old continent. The 
“uropeans think that fundamentally our allies are right; but they also 
ink that this mysterious integration would not be able, within the 
ace of a few years, to solve the economic problems with which the 
ld continent is wrestling, and they are not sure that supra-national 
stitutions would produce a decisive advance towards the defensive 
rganisation of the old continent. Too often the Europeans, in the hope 
f winning the good opinion of their protector, compete with each 
ther in the warmth of their declarations on the urgent need for unity 
without letting their actions give practical meaning to their words. 
oon the moment comes when the disproportion between words and 
ctions becomes obvious to everyone, and when the Americans get the 
mpression that they have been misled and attribute to ill will some- 
thing which in fact is due to real and all but insuperable difficulties. 
~ How can we put an end to these clumsy reactions to the influence of 
“America? In the long run I see only one hope: when Europe regains 
ner strength and self-confidence, when she feels herself less dependent 
sn the goodwill of America, frankness will return along with a sense 
of equality, and American leadership, instead of arousing the mixture 
of ill feeling and subservience which is too characteristic of the Euro- 
pean attitude, will be accepted in principle because it is the necessary 
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result of existing facts, and will be the subject of discussion on each 
occasion, as is right amongst friends. 

To reach this state of affairs it is also essential that the Europeans 
should not get used to the idea of themselves as people entitled to per- 
manent assistance. The danger is that they will come in the end to find 
it normal that their coffers should be refilled by American aid. Perhaps 
one day that aid will not be forthcoming. Even if it does come, it is 
very bad for the morale of a nation to count on foreign aid. And so 
the firmest supporters of the Atlantic alliance, the most sincere friends 
of the United States, those who urge Europeans to accept with open 
hearts the idea of solidarity between the old world and the new, are 
also those we urge to overcome their weakness, their disorder, their 
dependence, so that at last the United States may have in Europe, as 
they themselves would wish, not satellites, not clients, but allies. 
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